THE AGE OF SUFFERING

la-Bretonnerie, Rue Geoffroy-rAsnier, and grew ecstatic over the old
houses, their door-knockers, a window, a relic of the Renaissance still
showing high up on a facade like a piece of forgotten washing.

So they rambled together, an elderly man with grey, wavy hair,, and
nervous hands that fluttered like two long flowers from the same stem,
and a fair boy, slim-hipped, blue-eyed, and classical of feature; they
were the same height and equally slender, the one in his adolescence,
the other in his decline; and they had so much the air of two foreigners
visiting the city, so much the appearance of belonging to each other,
that even the down-at-heel prostitutes at the corners of the Rue Quin-
campoix dared not accost them. They wandered by leprous walls and
filthy pavements, venturing their thin shoes, grey flannel suits and the
red carnations in their buttonholes in courts where shacks grew like
warts and the air smelt dank even at the height of summer. All about
them cobblers hammered at the boots of the poor; upholsterers, their
mouths full of nails, repaired old furniture that would go back to the
apartments in the residential quarters; drapers sold silk by the inch;
children played hopscotch on the uneven cobbles ora as they crouched
against the stone, invented wonderful stories for themselves about
happier children; the baker's assistant dreamed dreams in front of a
film-poster; old Jews passed in couples, whispering under their black
hats; housewives carried string bags; an eighty-year-old hunchback
sucked a clay pipe; the lees of wine stagnated in the bottoms of barrels;
families lived crowded together in "their dozens up the corkscrew stair-
cases, where the rags hanging from the clothes-horses dripped all week
and stone sinks belched their stale stench; rust gnawed at iron, mildew
at stone, poverty at man; in the blind alleys where, one night five
centuries ago, the Burgundians had murdered the Due d'Orleans, these
cheap trades were slowly murdering their human complement, allotting
curvature of the spine to their apprentices, opening cavities in the lungs
of tfeeir twenty-year-old workgirls, bringing cirrhosis to the publican
and varicose veins to the housewife; a watchmaker, his forehead up
against his shop window, his black glass to his eye, was fitting all the
little wheels in the world together; and Lord Pemrose and Jean-Noel,
exploring the quarter, were in search of the old houses of the nobility;
the Hotel de Sens, the Hotel of the Ambassadors of Holland, the H6tel
de Lamoignon. They were following in the wake of phantom coaches.

One afternoon in the courtyard of the Hotel de Lamoignon Basil
Pemrose suddenly halted and stared at the ground. From a door on the
ground floor someone had thrown out the contents of a basin of dish-
water, and the grey, greasy fluid was running over the ground, in little
rivulets.

"That," said Basil Pemrose, "is the picture of our destiny. You and
I are like little rivulets, not of clear water, but of an ancient water
bearing the flotsam of the world's centuries, snaking through the dust